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As the Dreyfus affair dragged on, the issue of the guilt or
innocence of Dreyfus sank into the background, and the general
defence of the military and nationalist leaders came to rest not
on the thesis that Dreyfus was guilty, but that even if he were
innocent, it was better that one man should suffer than that
the whole prestige of the French Army should be undermined
in face of the enemy. This involved a challenge to the demo-
cratic creed, to the sacredness of individual rights and the
sanctity of justice. It evoked, in reaction, a full-dress restate-
ment of civilian ideas and the necessity for all order and
security to be based upon justice and truth. The courageous
act of the great novelist, fimile Zola, in publishing J'accuse in
January 1896, raised the controversy to a level of dignity and
moral greatness which it had not previously known. Setting
forth his list of charges in detai!3 and explaining that he har-
boured no personal grievance or even knowledge of the mili-
tary leaders accused, he deliberately incurred legal penalties
as, in his own words, ca revolutionary means of hastening the
explosion of truth and of justice'. Jules Guesde, the Socialist
leader, declared Zola's letter cthe greatest revolutionary act of
the century'. The trial of Zola and his publisher in the Cour
Cassises, defended by Glemenceau, became a political debate
of the highest quality. In the country, faced with political
crisis, street demonstrations, strikes in Paris, and incessant
controversy in the Press, skilful journalists like Urbain Gohier
began to expound the full doctrine of civilianism. His argu-
ments, later accumulated in his L'Armee contre la Nation (1899),
are worth examination.
Sweeping aside the Jewish question as irrelevant, he sets the
gouins (1908); Jean Jaures: Les Preuves (1898); Charles Peguy: Notre
Jeunesse (1916); Georges Sorel: La Revolution Drsyfusienne (1911);
Alexandre Zevaes: U Affaire Dreyfus (1931); fimile Zola: La Verite en
Marche (1901). For the anti-Dreyfusards, see especially Maurice
Barres: Mes Cahiers (1929-38); Charles Maurras: Enquete sur la Mon
archie (1925), and Si le Coup de Force est Possible (1925). There is a char-
acteristically tendentious account by Leon Daudet in his biography
of Clemenceau (English translation, 1940). Daudet was, of course, a
colleague of Maurras and the Action frangaise.